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ABSTRACT 

The Atlanta public schools. Federal, and state 
assistance^ and community services provided the following resources 
for Maiden School's instructional program: The Instructional 
Assistance Program provided a team comprising a lead teacher, a 
language arts teacher, a social studies teacher, a forei^ii language 
teacher^, a mathematics teacher^ a science teacher, a media 
specialist, a Spanish speaking assistant teacher and a typist working 
under the leadership of the Coordinator of Foreign Languages to 
develop a perfect multi-media learning activity packets designed 
around a core curriculum. A Dynamics and Influences of Culture and 
Environment Program was funded by the Instructional Assistance 
Program for the second year. The Spanish speaking assistant teacher 
was a participant in t Career Opportunities Program. Through the 
Title I Program, f unde . under the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education 
Actr a lead teacher, ^ reading teacher, and six instructional aides 
worked with first thrc igh third year pupils to improve the 
instructional program iith emphasis on reading and English. The 
Teacher Corps Program provided two teams, each consisting of two lead 
teachers, eight senior teachers, and 18 paraprof essionals to work 
with the first and second year pupils. The Program fo: Edu.^ation and 
Career Exploration wa? a guidance program that provide i experiences 
for second and/or thi; d year pupils that would enuble them to make 
realistic educational and career choices at future ma /or decision 
points • (Author/JH) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Austin T. Walden Middle School was named for Judge 
Austin T. Walden. Judge /i^alden held offices lof great importance 
including Board President of the Butler Street YMCA, co-chairman 
of the Atlanta Summit Leadership Conference, Associate Judge 
in the Atlanta Municipal and Traffic Courts » and was appointed 
as a member of the American Battle Monuments Commission by 
President John F. Kennedy in September, 1961. The many other 
honors that were bestowed upon Judge Walden would make a 
long list; therefore, his social, political, and civic contributions 
should serve as an inspiration to the pupils and faculty of Walden 
Middle School. 



II . RATIONALE 



The site for Austin T. Walden Middle School was selected 
for use by the Atlanta Public Schools in cooperation with the 
City Planning Department during the early stages of the Butler 
Urban Renewal Area. The other schools in the immediate area 
were crowded and the new Wheat Street Garden Apartments promised 
to increase their enrollments. 

droundbreaking for Walden took place on August 22, 1969, 
and the school was completed on December 16, 1970. Consequently, 
the first group of pupils occupied Walden on March 23. 1971. 

The basic philosophy of Walden Middle School is that the 
school is for children, and child-centeredness should guide all 
decisions. Therefore, Walden Middle School attempts to meet 
the needs of the child, as he emerges from childhood to adolescence, 
by providing experiences- and counseling in a threat-free, success 
oriented, nongraded organization. Since Walden Middle School 
has a nongraded program, after a pupil completes the fifth grade 
in an elementary, school, he enters Walden as a first year pupil. 
The pupil who would be a seventh grade pupil in some schools 
is designated as a second year pupil and the eighth grade pupil 
becomes a third year pupil. Hopefully, this allows progression 
suited to the child's interests, needs, and abilities. 

In keeping with this philosophy, it was decided by the principal 
and faculty of Walden Middle School that for the 1972-73 school 
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year a careful study should be made to assess pupil and faculty 
needs. The "Effective? Acceptable" Study published by the Division 
of Research and Development for the 1971-72 school year was 
carefully studied to determine the weaknesses of pupils and plans 
were made for raising the achievement levels of pupils. Accordingly, 
it was decided that much inservice training needed to be planned 
to acquaint the teachers with the individualized instructional 
process for the middle school child. Also needs for flexible 
scheduling and a determination of \he needed academic skills 
for each child were deemed of utmost importance. 

Supporting Services 

The regular budget of the Atlanta Public Schools, federal 
and state assistance, and community services provided the following 
resources for the instructional program at A, T, Walden Middle 
School: 

A . Instructional Assistance Program 

A team consisting of a lead teacher (project assistant), 
a language arts teacher, a social studies teacher, a foreign 
language teacher, a matliematics teacher, a science teacher, 
a media specialist, a Spanish speaking assistant teacher, 
and a typist worked under the leadership of the Coordinator 
of Foreign Languages to develop and perfect multi-media 
learning activity packets designed around a core curriculum. 

The focus of the Dynamics and Influences of Culture 
and Environment Program (DICEP) funded by the Instructional 
Assistance Program (lAP) for the second year was to 
continue the following: (1) develop lasting m^^terials 
that provide a more integrated learning experience for 
the pupil from the inner city; (2) provide, for the pupil, 
insight into his own language by introducing him to 
another culture and its language; (3) develop within 
the pupil an appreciation of learning and school; (4) develop 
within the pupil a healthy self-attitude; (5) provide opportuniti 
for successful learning experiences; (6) create some 
situation/experiences which lead the pupil to make appropriate 
decisions; and (7) find ways of effectively using audio- 
visual equipment for individual learning experiences. 
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B . Career Opportunities Program 



The Spanish speaking assistant teacher in the Instructional 
Assistance Program (lAP) was a participant in the Career 
I Opportunities Program (COP) . The Career Opportunities 

Program is a training program, and its participants are 
enrolled in accredited college courses leading toward 
professional certification. 

C . Title I Progra m 

Since 81 per cent of the pupils enrolled in Walden 
were ixom families whose incomes were $2,000 or less, 
it qualified as a Title I school. Through the Title I 
Program, a lead -teacher , a reading teacher, and six 
instructional aides worked with the first, second, and 
third year pupils to improve the instructional program 
with emphasis on reading and English. 

The primary objective was to improve the reading 
competencies of educationally deprived pupils. To achieve 
this objective, tutorial and/or individualized instruction 
was provided for pupils who were extremely limited in 
basic reading skills. 

D . Teacher Corps 

The Teacher Corps Program at Walden provided two 
teams. Cycle VI and Cycle VII. The two teams consisted 
of two lead teachers, eight senior teachers, and eighteen 
paraprofessionals to work with the first and second year 
pupils. There were six graduate students and twelve 
college seniors included in the paraprofessional group. 

Tlhe purpose of the program was to train an instructional 
team to use competency-based educatipn in the inner- 
city schools by plc:nning and executing activities according 
to pupils' needs. Also, the Teacher Corps team sponsored 
community activities and made the pupils' learning experiences 
more relevant to the community. 

E . The Program for Education and Career Exploration 

The Program for Eaacation and Career Exploration 
(PECE) was a guidance program that provided experiences 
for second and/or third year pupils that v/ould enable 
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them to make realistic educational and career choices 
at future major decision points. Accordingly, the major 
purposes of the program were (1) to initiate the process 
of the pupil becoming able to understand himself, his 
interest, and his role as a worker in today's world; 
(2) to provide experiences for the pupil in the working 
community which will broaden his occupational knowledge; 
and (3) to help the pupil recognize the relationship between 
the school curriculum, occupational opportunities, and 
his individual characteristics. 

F . General Funds 

A counselor provided services in the following areas: 
(1) counseling, (2) individual pupil inventory, (3) orientatior, 
(4) evaluation, (5) research, and (6) record keeping. 



III. NEEDS OF THE PUPILS 



The cooperative efforts of all personnel involved in the programs 
at Walden were essential in meeting the needs of the pupils; 
therefore, personnel of the different programs were asked to 
assist :n ^determining the needs of the pupils in order to plan 
an improved instructional program. It was ascertained that the 
pupils needed the following: 

A. A more flexible, individualized instructional program. 

B. Improvement in attitudes and values toward school, self, 
other individuals, home, and community. 

C. Development of greater independence in work habits. 

D. Extensive remedial assistance in the basic skill subjects. 

E. Development of an appreciation for cultures different 
from their own . 

F . Development of an awareness to and ability to imitate 
the sounds of a foreign language to provide insight into 
his own language. 

* 
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G. Development of a greater respect for physical facilities 
and the care of them . 

H. Development of an awareness of career opportunities. 

I. Acquisition of a realistic understanding of their abilities, 
interests , and aptitudes . 

J. Acquisition of a wholesome attitude towards learning 
in school. 



IV. NEEDS OF THE STAFF 



The Staff Inservice Committee determined the following to 
be the needs of Ihe staff: 

A . To understand the characteristics and needs of the middle 
school child and the implications for an effective instructional 
program . 

B. To understand the instructional strategies and the process 
of an individualized program. 

C . To understand the interpersonal relationships among 
teachers and pupils and their affect on the instructional 
program. 



V. GOALS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



The following goals were formulated by the personnel in 
the program at Walden Middle School: 

A . To provide appropriate and meaningful learning experiences 
consistent with pupil performance. 

B. To utilize multi-faceted and multi-sensory approaches 
to learning. 



C . To guide the pupil to achieve self-undsrstanding and 
an understanding of others. 

D . To provide ways for improvement by the pupils in communication 
skills. 

E. To provide a concentrated reading and mathematics program. 

F. To provide opportunities for successful, realistic learning 
experiences . 

G. To provide opportunities for development of wholesome 
attitudes towards school work. 

H. To guide the pupil to appreciate cultures different from 
his own. 

I. To provide opportunities to study a foreign language. 

J . To provide opportunities for pupils to understand the 
developing self, needs, interests, and attitudes through 
full utilization of a guidance and counseling oriented 
staff and resource persons, 

K. To provide opportunities for exploration in career opportunities. 



VI. GOALS FOR THE STAFF 



The following goh^. were ""ormulated by the Staff Inservice 
Committee: 

A. To provide inservice training for the teachers at Walden 
that would help teachers understand the needs and interests 
of the middle school child. 

B. To provide inservice training to develop the process 
for an individualized program. 

C . To provide inservice training for an understanding of 
interper sonal relationships . 



Vn. OBJECTIVES FOR PUPILS 



The objectives for an improved instructional program as 
formulated by the principal and staff included the following: 

A. The pupils will exhibit an improvement in attitude, by 
working cooperatively with teachers and other pupils, 
observed by the teachers. 

B. Given a criterion-referenced test, the pupils in the Instructional 
Assistance Program (lAP) v;ill show gains significant 

at the .05 level when compared with pupils in a control 
group . 

C . The Instructional Assistance Program (lAP) pupils will 
show a month's gain for a month in the program between 
the pretest and the posttest of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) on reading comprehension. These gains 
will be greater than those of the control group. 

D . The Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) pupils in the Instructional Assistance 
Program (LAP) will show a more positive rating on the 
Student Attitude Scale than those on the control team . 

E . The teachers in the Instructional Assistance Program 
(lAP) will rate their pupils more positively than will 

the teachers of the control group . This will be determined 
by the Florida Key . 

F. The majority of Instructional Assistance Program (lAP) 
teachers and pupils will show positive ratings on the 
Teacher's Evaluation Scale of Dyanmics and Influences 
of Culture and Environment Project PICEP) and on the 
Student's Evaluation Scale of DICEP. 

G. The pupils in Title I will show at least one month's gain 
for each month in the program as measured between 

the pretest and posttest on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) . 

H. The Teacher Corps team will strengthen the educational 
opportunities for children from low socio-economic backgrounds 
by developing curricula and materials more appropriate 

to the needs and interests of pupils. 
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I. The Teacher Corps team will incorporate into the alementary 
program the individualization process which interns will 
use in teaching pupils as they field test new curriculum . 

J. The pupils in Title I and Teacher Corps will show a 

gain of at least one month for each month in the program, 
between the pretest and posttest in reading comprehension, 
as measured by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
(Levels I and II) . Form I was administered to pupils 
reading on third grade level and below . Form n was 
given to tliose reading on fourth grade or above. 

K. The first and second year pupils at Walden Middle School 
will show an index of effectiveness of at least 75 per 
cent in reading and mathematics as shown in the "Effective? 
Acceptable" study conducted by the Division of Research 
and Development for the 1972-7 3, based on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) . 

L. The pupils in the Program for Education and Career 
Exploration (PECE) will accomplish the following: 

1. Begin to recognize and identify characteristics about 
himself that will help him to realize his full lifers 
potential . 

2. Understand the educational requirements for the various 
career clusters . 

3. Develop abilities in making realistic decisions about 
future education and career plans. 



VIII. OBJECTIVES OF STAFF 



In keeping with the stated needs and goals of the staff, the 
following objectives were formulated: 

A. The staff members will recognize the skills to be taught 

to the pupils and demonstrate this recognition by developing 
a pupil profile sheet. 
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B. The scaff members will show an improvement in understanding 
of the middle school child and the interpersonal relationships 
in the program as reflected in pupil achievement and 
improvement in attitudes. 

C . The staff members will demonstrate the value of the inservice 
training programs by responding to a rating scale. 



IX. VARIABLES 

The variables to be treated in the program were: 

A . Achiever ent 

1 . In reading . 

2. In mathematics. 

3. In social studies concepts (Instructional Assistance 
Program) . 

B. Attitude 

1. Toward self. 

2. Toward school. 

3. Toward other people. 

C. Community involvement. 

D. Career opportunities. 

E. Change of teachers* attitudes towards one another and 
pupils . 

F . Increased knowledge of the needs and characteristics 
of the middle school child by teachers. 



X. MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 



Many people had important roles in the instructional program 
at Walden Middle School. Among many tasks, the principal helped 
to identify the special instructional needs of pupils and professional 
needs of the staff. The principal, also, planned cooperatively 
with the staff to design a program that promoted the total growth 
of pupils and the professional growth of the staff members. 
The assistant principal, as the name implies, assisted the principal. 
One of his roles was that of dealing with discipline problems. 

Others who worked more directly with instructing pupils 
included the Area III resource teachers, the lead teachers, the 
teachers, a counselor, and paraprofessionals . The resource 
teachers assisted with the program as needed. The lead teachers 
served in their designated roles of leadership for implementing 
the instructional program in the school. Each lead teacher performed 
duties towards the accomplishment of objectives specified for 
the total school program . 

In the classrooms, the teachers diagnosed the needs of the 
pupils and planned programs and activities in order to meet 
the special needs of the pupils. They implemented these plans 
through the instructional program. The educational aides assisted 
the teachers according to the specific program in which they 
were working . 

Since the great thrust for the 1972-73 school year was on 
inservice training, a committee called the Staff Inservice Committee 
was organized consisting of the principal, lead teachers, team 
coordinators (department chairman) , one representative from the 
exploratory classes, and the counselor. They were provided 
supporting services by the Teacher Corps Central Staff, the 
Elementary Revision Committee, and the Area III Staff. 

The Staff Inservice Committee met and planned the inservice 
training for the year always keeping in mind that the main long 
range goal was to increase teacher effectiveness and, therefore, 
provide an effective program for pupils and move them towards 
the acceptable national norms . The committee was concerned 
that the teachers should (1) speak a common language when they 
talked about the individualization of instruction, (2) apply the 
identified process to the program, (3) develop human relationships 
conducive to a good instructional program (including the teachers' 
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understanding of their own feelings) , and (4) understand the 
characteristics of the middle school child and what implications 
these characteristics had for an effective instructional program . 

The Staff Inservice Committee did not plan the inservice 
training for teachers without the teachers' help. Actually, the 
main ideas for inservice training came from teachers. There 
was a "brain-storming session" in which teachers listed their 
needs and weaknesses. Afterwards, the teachers were given 
a compilation of the needs and weaknesses in the form of a checklist 
and were asked to rank the topics in priority order on which 
they believed they needed the most help. The committee used 
this list in planning the inservice training. As indicated previously, 
the teachers^ main concerns were those of understanding the 
nature and needs of the middle school child, and applying the 
process of individualized instruction. 

Included in the inservice activities held twice a month were 
consultant services from Dr. Ann McCain, Georgia State University. 
Of course, each staff member decided in which of the planned 
activities he would participate (according to his needs). Thus, 
the teachers had an individualized inservice training program, 
within groups, with each group sharing their accomplishments 
with those persons who might have some interest in an area 
different from the one upon which he concentrated . 

Since it was the decision of the Staff Inservice Committee 
that the teachers should know the skills which a pupil would 
be expected to learn, the teacher *s guide of the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) was reviewed, along with textbook manuals, 
to ascertain what an individual pupil should learn in each subject 
area for each year spent at Walden Middle School. Accordingly, 
a profile sheet was developed by the teaching staff, for the teacher 
to check as each pupil mastered a skill. The profile sheet was 
designed for use with a pupil during the three year period of 
time in the nongraded program. Along with the profile sheet 
was a checklist sheet for the teacher to use daily as each child 
did or did not master each skill. The final mastery was then 
indicated on the profile sheet. An example of the profile sheet, 
for one subject, is included in the Appendix. Also, the scheduling 
was carefully studied and a workable, flexible schedule was 
planned. 



I 

XI. PROCESS 



In order to accomplish the stated objectives, the pupils were 
involved in the following activities: 
I 

Instructional Assistance Program 

I 

The Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) was funded by the Instructional Assistance Program 
(lAP) . The title, Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project, usually shortened to DICEP, stems from the belief that 
curriculum for the "between" years should focus on helping the 
child to understand himself and others. Important aims of the 
curriculum include helping him learn to interact dynamically 
with his environment, and to relate what can be perceived in 
the immediate environment to a level of making hypotheses and 
dealing with abstractions . 

Through content derived from the human sciences the pupil 
moves from his own environniv-at, observing, comparing, and 
contrasting through a framework of concepts and values. Language 
arts and mathematics activities are woven in and deal with content 
which evolves from the human sciences, but with objectives reflecting 
goals of skill improvement. 

In its first year of operation DICEP achieved a high degree 
of success in meeting its objectives for children, in helping teachers 
feel success in working as members of a unified team, and in 
utilizing an open plan schcJl to advantage. 

The DICEP team continued for the second year to develop 
and field test middle school core curriculum at the A. T. Walden 
Middle School close to the heart of downtown Atlanta, Georgia. 
With common problems, needs, and interests of the merging adolescent 
serving as a focus, integrated material drawn from language 
arts, mathematics, science, and social science assumed greater 
meaning for the learner. Pupils were directed primarily through 
learning activity packets. Thus, the teacher was freed much 
of the time to give guidance and help to individual children. 

Guiding objectives of the DICEP program, facilitating improved 
learning, for children included the following: 

A. To offer the child options of what and how he learns. 
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B. To place emphasis on improving self-concept through 
daily success experiences for each child . 

C . To make it possible for each child to work at his own . 
developmental stage and learning rate. 

D . To help the child to assume greater responsibility for 
his own. learning and to gain greater independence in 
work habits. 

E. To h^lp the child to understand the decision-making 

process and to formulate a personal value system which 
will enable him to effectively employ this process. 

>' . To help the child to develop greater respect for physical 
facilities and to learn to care for them . 

Component parts which were developed to implement the 
system are preliminary inservice modules for teachers and paraprofessionals, 
a teacher's resource packet for each unit, and pupils* core modules 
and skill packets. Multi-media presentations were prepared as 
an integral part of each component. 

A team worked at the Walden Middle School on materials 
to accomplish these purposes. In addition to the project coordinator 
and assistant there were curriculum area specialists for language 
arts, social science, mattiematics , science, Spanish, and media. 
A second member of the team was in Boulder, Colorado this year 
as a liaison with the Human Sciences project of Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study (BSCS). Paraprofessionals were an assistant 
teacher and a secretary . 

Extensive interdisciplinary team planning occurred before 
the development of each module. Ideas incorporated in materials 
were based on decisions of the entire group. In the pod where 
DICEP packets were being tried the regular teachers also gave 
feedback and suggestions which were considered in making revisions. 
The learning activity packet was designed to allow the pupil 
to work at his own pace and interest level. Staiting with broader 
educational goals, specific objectives were formulated. A rationale 
helped the pupil understand the reason for a learning experience, 
and the behavioral objectives told him exactly what was expected 
of him and how he would be evaluated. The packet described 
a variety of activities from which the pupil selected thd ones 
which best fitted his maturation and achievement level, s^yle 
of learning, and interests. 
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In the core module the activities usually clustered around 
a central theme of part^.cular interest to the emerging adolescent — 
"Who am I?" "Why do 1 look and feel as I do?" "What makes 
people behave as they do?" On the basis of performance in core 
materials and of diagnostic instruments of interest, pupils were 
guided into appropriate placement in skill packets in reading, 
language usage, mathematics, Spanish, map skills, study skills, 
and equipment use. 

In core modules and in skill packets many of the nonprint 
presentations were needed to implement learning packets for 
the slow reader. Also, richer multi-sensory experiences for 
all learners were developed. Audio cassettes, video tapes, audio 
flashcards, slides, filmstrips, and flip-charts were among those 
prepared to meet these needs . 

Thus, in learning activity packets the pupils were directed 
in their learning experience by the printed word, by recordings, 
and through the assistance of other pupils. Because this freed 
the teacher much of the time from the usual role of directing 
activities in the classroom, he had time to give guidance and 
help to individual pupils. 

In the teacher *s resource packet were suggestions for classroom 
management with emphasis on flexible grouping, ...aterials to 
be used in the unit, and group options for change-of-pace activities. 
Some suggested activities included peer tutoring, working in 
the media center, field trips, and self-expression through various 
art forms . Experiences such as a walking tour to the Capitol 
and trips to the airport and to Stone Mountain were utilized for 
examining the pupil's own community. This developed a basis 
for comparison with other cultures. 

A variety of published science, social science, and mathematics 
programs were used as resources. The pupil's introduction 
to new material may have come from reading suggested references, 
from viewing a slide and tape presentation, from a varied third 
option, or he may have chosen all of these. 

Based on the belief that communication skills have more meaning 
for the pupil when he can see them as useful in everyday life 
and as an integral part of all of his work in school, activities 
to develop listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills centered 
around the social science, science, and mathematics activities. 
Emphasis in English was on acquisition of formal language, discrimination 
of informal language, and consideration of appropriate ur^es for 
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each. A variety of machines helped make it possible to give 
the child several options for arriving at objectives. He may 
have chosen to meet a writing objective through a "Finish the 
Story," through fiee writing, or through a letter writing activity. 

To show his comprehension and vocabulary development, 
he may have: 

A. Recorded a tape. 

B. Drawn a picture. 

C. Worked with the dictionary. 

D. Labeled pictures he had cut from old magazines. 

E . Played a game of cards . 

Whatever his objective might have been, the student was 
always given three or more options for getting there. 

Language packets were designed to reinforce understanding 
of a pupil's native tongue; to give him insight into language 
as an important aspect of culture; and to give a basis for making 
an informed decision as to whether he has interest in and aptitude 
for foreign language study. 

After their initial experience in these packets, pupils may 
have chosen to elect skDl development in a foreign language. 
For their use, Spanish packets were developed. 

To provide individualized and personalized instruction for 
the pupil was the goal of the project throughout the period of 
planning /developing/ implementing/and revising. This year 
there was increasing evidence: 

A. That pupils have developed greater independence in work 
habits . 

3. That they showed a more r'Bsponsible attitude toward 

their own role in a learning situation and greater respect 
for physical facilities and the care of them . 

C . That they increased in awareness and acceptance of cultures 
different from their own through understanding some basic 
concepts and values. 



D. That they developed insight into their own language by 
being introduced to other languages, 

E. That they showed greater achievement in the communication 
skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

F. But perhaps most important, there was growing evidence 
that many developed a more positive self-image. 

One of the goals in DICEP was to complete packets of an inservice 
laboratory center for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. However, 
equally important was the creation of an inservice laboratory center 
where a teacher who would like to use the materials could come 
to work for a few days as a member of an established team before 
beginning to use them with a new team. 

Title I 

The Title I program consisted of a lead teacher, a full time 
reading teacher, and six instructional aides. The reading teacher 
joined the program on March 26, 1973. 

In order to implement the guidelines of Title I, pupils reading 
below third grade level were selected from teams two, three, seven, 
and eight. The other teams were involved in research projects 
connected with other programs and did not wish to participate; 
however, five DICEP pupils did join the program. The pupils 
for the Title I program were selected according to their Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests scores, teacher evaluations, and the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test . 

The Plus Four Reading Booster was the basic program used, 
except in cases where the material proved to be too difficult. 
In the program two work books , teaching cassettes , sight word 
cards, assorted paperback books and testing materials were used. 
To supplement the Booster, the team used Science Research Associates 
(SRA) , Barnell Loft Specific Skill Series Kit, controlled reader, 
Lippencott's "Reading With Phonics." Webster's Programmed Materials, 
the Ginn Word Enrichment Program, the auto flashcard machine, 
and games and instructional materials created by the team. These 
materials were used exclusively with the Title I pupils except 
for the SRA kit v/hich was used in the other programs. The material 
was geared to individualized instruction according to the pupils* 
needs . 

Behavior modification through the use of reinforcements was 
used with pupils as a reward for meeting instructional objectives 
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mutually set by the teacher and the pupils. Also, creative writing 
was used to develop communication skills. The pupils' writings 
were published in the school newspaper and books were made 
in which to keep the publications. 

Teacher Corps 

The Teacher Corps team, consisting of two lead teachers, eight 
senior teachers, and eighteen paraprofessionals provided many 
learning experiences for children. These activities were scheduled 
according to the pupils* needs. The needs were discussed daily 
in terms of strengths and weaknesses of the pupils. To meet the 
needs, the schedule was flexible. Some of the activities provided 
by the Teacher Corps team were the following: (1) more individualized 
instruction, (2) activities to improve reading skills, arid (3) activities 
to improve self-image and self-concept. 

There were two Parent Volunteer projects initiated by the Teacher 
Corps program. The Cycle VII Parent Volunteer project was an 
expansion of a Cycle VI project. The Corpsmen assisted a teacher 
or teachers in working with children, either in groups or individually, 
and in executing tasks which supported the teaching act. The 
tasks performed by the Corpsmen were duties that were geared 
toward professional training and were performed under the teacher's 
direct supervision. The Cycle VII project was slightly different 
in that parents were recruited and trained to be tutors and educational 
aides principally in the areas of reading and mathematics. 

Program for Education and Career Exploration 

The Program for Education and Career Exploration (PECE) 
at Walden Middle School provided one language arts teacher, one 
social studies teacher, and a lead teacher to coordinate the activities. 
As a part of the program, the pupils participated in an actual 
work role for a prearranged time period, usually two hours each 
week for each pupil. While working in a real job setting, such 
as in a bank or a motel, the pupil was allowed to carry out many 
of the actual tasks that regular employees perform. Through participation 
in live work settings , the pupils gained a firsthand view of what 
certain jobs are really like. Where the tasks were more difficult, 
the pupil observed and spent time in a one-to-one relationship 
with an employee discussing the job. 
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After the pupils worked in job settings, they were encouraged 
to describe their work activities and to share their feelings with 
other pupils. Through these discussions, the pupils were able 
to relate themselves to different kinds of work and begin to identify 
the many factors and decisions involved in choosing a Job . 

Guest speakers, films, filmstrips, tapes, occupational kits, 
and other resources were used in the PECE classroom. Pupils 
participated in activities which informed them of procedures for 
seeking employment and applying and interviewing for a job. 

As one example of the actual participation and the enthusiasm 
of pupils in PECE one pupil Wx^ote the following article in the school 
newspaper, Walden Speaks . 

I feel that the P.E.C.E. class is a wonderful class, I 
feel that the class will help a lot of people if they know what 
it is all about and it also helps you find out what you would 
like to be when you finish school and grow up. What it does 
is give you a chance to go to different jobs and see how their 
work is done. I think that the P.E.C.E. class has helped 
me to make up my mind about what I want to be when I finish 
school and that is a stewardess. 

We didn't go to the airport, but we had a stewardess (Miss 
Erlene Williams from Eastern Airlines whose hometown is Washington, 
D.C., and whose home base is here in Atlanta^ Georgia) to 
come and talk to us about the job as a stewardess. When she 
had finished talking to us is when my mind was really made 
up, and it was not because of what she was wearing. She 
told team VII just what her work was all about in detail. 

The P.E.C.E. program of Education Career and Exploration 
class is a wonderful class. The activities that we are involved 
in are very helpful. 

General Funds 

As specified previously there was a counselor who worked 
with teachers and pupils. The emphasis throughout the school 
was on the group counseling aspect of the school's program so 
that a child could provide some input to teachers as to what was 
happening to him in this program. Teachers could use the information 
to recommend revision in the total school program , 
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Also, one of the teachers who served on a team m the three 
hour block served as the pupiPs teacher counselor fos tjiirty minutes 
during the day. The pupil had an opportunity to meet with the 
teacher and discuss his particular needs and how the school is 
meeting or not meeting his needs. If the school was not meeting 
the needs, there was a discussion as to how his needs might be 
met. 

Additionally, the Staff Inservice Committee, which included 
the counselor, served as consultants to go into the classroom, 
when invited, to assist in solving problems and meeting individual 
and/or group pupil needs. 

Implementation of ttie Total School Program 

In order to implement the total school program, the following 
procedures were practiced: 

A. After teachers had tested and diagnosed pupils, each pupil 
was given basal reader programmed reading and other 
materials on his level in order to experience success. 

B. For grouping, the nongraded concept was implemented. 

C. A master schedule was set by the principal, administrative 
council, and teams of teachers in cooperative planning. 

D. Through cooperative planning, team activities were scheduled 

E . School-wide activities were scheduled through the office 
and announced in the weekly bulletin. 

F . All out-of-school activities were cleared through the principal 



XII. SUPPLIES 



The administrative and curriculum council, (consisting of the 
principal, lead teachers, team coordinators or department chairmen, 
one representative from the exploratory classes, and the counselor) 
allocated the funds for the instructional prograir This council 
looked at each subject area and the instructional objectives for 
the year and each department was asked to submit a request for 
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funds to achieve these objectives. Then, the committee examined 

the requests keeping in mind the objectives. If requests exceeded 

the allocations given by tne school system, the amounts were proportionally 

decreased to meet the initial amount given. Needs and objectives 

were definitely the criteria for allocation, and it was a staff decision. 

As far as requisitioning supplies, each department chairman 
would receive orders from the teachers, according to what they 
wanted. A control system was e';tablished so that the council 
would always know how much Uijney was on hand. Teachers were 
asked to order supplies at least every two months to insure an 
adequate supply. The orders were compiled by the department 
chairmen who gave them to the secretary for actually placing the 
orders. 

All instructional supplies and equipment were distributed by 
the secretary except the books. The books and workbooks were 
distributed by the lead teachers. No teacher was denied a request 
for books. 



XIII . EVALUATION 

For purposes of evaluation, the following instrum .its were 
used: 

A. Tr o criterion-referenced tests* were given to the pupils 
in the Instructional Assistance Program (lAP) and to a 

control group for comparison of gains. One test was administered 
in December, 1972, and the other in May, 1973. 

B. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) (Form 5, Level 
9) was administered as a pretest in October, 1972, and 

a posttest was given in May, 1973, mainly for the purpose 
of determining gains in reading comprehension. This was 
given to both lAP pupils and a control group. 

C. The Student Attitude Scalp was administered in February, 
1973, to the Instructional Assistance Program pupils and 
a control group. 
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D. The Florida Key was given to the teachers, cf Instructional 
Assistance Program pupils and those in t.ie control group, 

for the purpose of rating how their ra;:>i]s perceived themselves 
as learners. A sample of five pupils, selected by the 
statistician, was rated by each teacher. 

E . A Teacher's Evaluation Scale and a Studen t^s Evaluation 
Scale were given to the teachers and pupils in the Dynamics 
and Influences of Culture and Environment Project (DICEP) 
to get their evaluation of the program. 

F. The Title I pupils were given the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) to determine gains between the pretest and 
the posttest. 

G. The Title I and Teacher Corps pupils were given the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test , pretest and posttest. 

H. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) was given to all 
pupils at Walden, during the spring of 1972. 

I. The pupils involved in the Program for Education and Career 
Exploration (PECE) were given a Self-Analysis Inquiry 

and two rating scales concerned with occupations at the 
beginning of the school year. The same instruments were 
used, to get a comparison, at the end of the school year. 



X^V, FINDINGS 



To ascertain whether or not the stated objectives were met, 
each objective or pair of objectives will be treated separately. 

Objectives for Pupils 

Objective A 

Did the pupils exhibit an improvement in attitude by working 
cooperatively with teachers aad other pupils , as observed by the 
t eachers? 

According to the principal and teachers, who worked directly 
with pupils, the pupils showed a much improved attitude from the 
beginning of school in the fall until school closed in the spring . 
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This improvement was exhibited by pupils as they worked cooperatively 
with teachers and pupils. For example, the majority of pupils 
became more willing to share ideas and give assistance to other 
pupils with their work. Also, they showed a team spirit by working 
on various projects, such as a clean up campaign and a talent 
show, throughout the school year. Thus, there were many indications 
that Objective A was met by the majority of pupils. 

Objective B 

Did the Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) pupils in tiie Instructional Assistance Program 
(lAP) make gains significant at the .05 level on a criterion-referenced 
test when compared with pupils in a control group? 

The first criterion-referenced test was administered in December, 1972, 
to an experimental PICEP) and a control group of first year (sixth 
grade) pupils and to an experimental (DICEP) and control group 
of second year (seventh grade) pupils. For the first year pupils, 
the IQ scores were matched (since there was* a large enough sample 
to use) for 29 pupils. It was found that the average score on 
the criterion-referenced test for the control group was 35 . 1 and 
for the experimental group (DICEP) 39.9. For the second year 
pupils, it was found that the control group had much higher scores 
on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) and there was a correlation 
between the ITBS and the criterion-referenced test; therefore, 
an analysis of covariance was used to adjust the means in order 
to show how each group would have scored had all things been 
equal. It was found that there was no significant difference in 
the way the two groups scored on the ITBS and the criterion-referenced 
test, but the adjusted means were 47.6 for the control group and 
48.9 for the experimental (DICEP) group. In other words, the 
experimental group scored higher when all things were equal, 
but not significantly higher.' 

A second criterion-referenced test was administered in May, 1973, 
to the previously mentioned four groups of pupils. An analysis 
of covariance was used to adjust the means to show how each group 
would have scored hadlQ's been equal. For the first and second 
year pupils it was found that there were no statistically significant 
differences in the ways the groups performed on the criterion-referenced 
test. For the first year pupils, the adjusted mean for the control 
group was 12.92 and for the experimental (DICEP) group 13.29. 
For the second year pupils, the adjusted mean for the control 
group was 14.67 and for the experimental (DICEP) group 15.52. 
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It can be stated that the experimental groups of DICEP pupils 
scored higher on both criterion-referenced tests; however, the 
gains were not significant at the .05 level and the objective was 
not met as formulated. 

Objective 

Did the Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) pupils in tiie Instructional Assistance Program 
(lAP) show a month's gain for each month in tfie program between 
the pretest and the posttest of tiie Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 
on reading comprehension? 

The reading comprehension section of the ITBS (Level 9) was 
administered to the DICEP and control pupils in October, 1972, 
as a pretest and again in May, 1973, as a posttest. Level 9 was 
given, for it was the belief of the principal and teachers that this 
was the approximate reading level of the majority of the pupils. 
Since there was a period of approximately six months between the 
pretest and the posttest, the pupils should have gained at least 
six months. The results in Table 1 show that this was not the 
case, for only the second year experimental PICEP) pupils met 
the desired objective by making more than a month's gain for each 
month in the program. It can be seen that the first year DICEP 
and control pupils performed similarly. 

In order to examine the extent of relationship that existed between 
the ITBS administered on the reading level of the pupils (Level 9) 
and the ITBS administered on grade level (Levels 12 and 13) , 
the coefficient of correlation technique was used. A coefficient 
of correlation between the Level 9 test and the Level 12 test for 
the first year pupils, control and DICEP, showed a significant 
correlation between the two tests for both groups of first year 
pupils. There was no significant correlation between the Lovel 
9 test and the Level 13 test for either group of second year pupils. 
In fact, there was a negative correlation for the second year DICEP 
pupils . 

Objective D^ 

Did the Dyanmics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) pupils show a more positi ve rating on the Student 
Attitude Scale than did those on ttie control team? 

The Student Attitude Scale , by J. A. Battle, was administered 
to the DICEP and control pupils in February, 1973. (A copy of 
this scale is included in the Appendix.) 
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The DICEP pupils did have a more positive rating about themselves » 
other pupils, teachers, school administration, and the school as 
a whole as shown in Table 2. Thus, the objective was met; however, 
the results of a ^ test analysis revealed that there was no significant 
difference between the responses of the two groups. 



TABLE 2 

A COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS ON THE 
STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE AND THE FLORIDA KEY 



Computed 
No. Mean S.D. t Score 



Student Attitude Scale 

DICEP Pupils 50 1.812 .361 1.33 

CONTROL Pupils 50 1.704 .448 

Florida Key 

DICEP Pupils 18 3.710 .386 3.27** 

CONTROL Pupils 18 3.090 .719 



♦♦Significant at the .01 level. 



Objective E 

Did the Dynamics and Influences rf Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) teachers in tiie Instructional Assistance Program 
(lAP) rate their pupils more positively than did the teachers ^ 
the control group? 

The Florida Key > a rating scale to assist the teacher in evaluating 
how the pupil perceives his or her "learner" self, was completed 
by teachers of both DICEP and control pupils . The pupils rated 
by the teachers were randomly selected by the research assistant 
and statistician. It was found that the teachers of the DICEP pupils 
rated their pupils more positively than did the teachers of the 
control group as shown in Table 2. Results of a ^ test analysis 
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showed that there was a statistically significant difference at the 
.01 level in the two groups in favor of the ratings of the DICEP 
pupils by their teachers; therefore, objective E was met. 

Objective F 

Did the majority of Dynamics and Influences of Culture and 
Environment Project (DICEP) teachers and pupils in th£ Instructional 
Assistance Program (lAP) show positive ratings on the Teacher's 
Evaluation Scale and the Student's Evaluation Scale of the (DICEP) 
Program ? 

Tables 3 and 4 show the results of two rating scales of the 
DICEP program that were completed by teachers and pupils in the 
program. Approximately eighty-four per cent of the responses 
about the program by teachers were positive and approximately 
sixteen per cent were negative . The majority of the responses 
of the pupils, also, were positive. There was an average of seventy- 
five per cent positive response. Thus, the majority of teachers 
and pupils responded positively about the DICEP program, and 
the objective was met. 

Objective G 

Did the pupils in Title I show at least one month for each 
month in th£ program as measured between the pretest and posttest 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests? 

Table 5 shows the gains made by the Title I first and second 
year pupils on word knowledge and reading total. The first year 
pupils gained less than a month on word knowledge between the 
pretest and the posttest; however, in reading total they gained 
approximately nine months which was more than a month for each 
month in the program. The second year pupils gained approximately 
five months on word knowledge between the pretest and the posttest 
which was only one month short of the desired objective; however, 
they gained less than a month between the pretest and posttest 
in reading total. Thus, it can be stated that only the first year 
pupils met the objective in reading total. 
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TABLE 3 



RESULTS OF THE TEACHER'S EVALUATION SCALE ON THE 
DYNAMICS AND INFLUENCES OF CULTURE AND 
ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 



Per Cent 
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Have you been able to make better use of your 








professional skills due to your placement 








in the DICEP program? 


67 


33 


13. 


Do you favor team teaching in DICEP program? 


83 


17 


14. 


Do you feel that the entire educational 








program has improved because of the 








DICEP program? 


83 


17 


15. 


Has your students' behavior changed for the 








better sin^ce being placed in the DICEP 








program? 


83 


17 


16. 


Is the academic climate more stimulating in the 








DICEP program? 


83 


17 
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83 


17 




TOTAL 


84.2 


15.8 
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TABLE 4 



RESULTS OF THE STUDENT'S EVALUATION SCALE 
OF DYNAMICS AND INFLUENCES OF CULTURE 
AND ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 



Per Cent 
YES NO 



1. Do you feel that tiie DICEP program does 

more for you than your elementary 

school program? 88 12 

2. Do you feel that you get more individual 

attention in DICEP program? 62 38 

3. Do you work more in the DICEP program? 79 21 

4. Has your interest in school increased since 

being placed in the DICEP program? 77 23 

5. Do you think your teacher likes teaching 

in the DICEP program? 90 10 

6. Do your parents like the DICEP program? 86 14 

7. Do your classmates like the DICEP program? 61 39 

8. Do you like your school? 73 27 

9. Do you feel that you can work by yourself 

since your placement in the DICEP 

program? 74 26 

10. Do you feel that you have learned a lot in the 

DICEP program? 79 21 

11 . Do you feel fliat behavior is better in the 

DICEP classes? 51 49 

12. Do you have fun working in the DICEP program? 85 15 

TOTAL 75 25 
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In order to further analyze the data on word knowledge and 
reading total for the sixth and seventh grade pupils in Title I, 
frequency analyses were made. Table 6 shows that 83 per cent 
of the sixth grade pupils made gains from one to five months or 
less in word knowledge and only 17 per cent of the pupils gained 
the expected six months . In reading total (Table 7) , 38 per cent 
of the pupils gained from one to five months or less, and 62 per 
cent gained six months or more. Also, in examining the distribution 
of seventh grade scores on word knowledge (Table 8) , 46 per 
cent the pupils gained from one to five months or less and 61 per 
cent gained six months or more. In reading total (Table 9), 46 
per cent of the pupils gained from one to five months or less and 
54 per cent gained six months or more. 



TABLE 6 



FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF WORD KNOWLEDGE 
GAIN ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS* (GRADE 6 — N = 28) 



Number 



Per Cent 



Gain (in Months) 



0 
3 
5 
5 
10 
3 
2 



0 

11 
18 
18 
36 
11 
6 



(-2.0) 
(-1.4) 
(-0.9) 
(-0.4) 
0.1 
0.6 
1.1 



(-1.5) 
(-1.0) 
(-0.5) 
0.0 
0.5 
1.0 
1.5 



♦There was a period of approximately six 
months between the pretest and the posttest. 
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TABLE 7 



FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF TOTAL READING GAIN 
ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS* 
(GRADE 6 — N = 28) 



Number 


Per Cent 


Gain (in Months) 


1 


4 


(-2.0) -- 


(-1.5) 


2 


6 


(-1.4) -- 


(-1.0) 


1 


4 


(-0.9) ~ 


(-0.5) 


2 


6 


(-0.4) - 


0.0 


5 


18 


0.1 — 


0.5 


7 


25 


0.6 -- 


i.O 


4 


15 


1.1 — 


1.5 


2 


6 


1.6 — 


2.0 


1 


4 


2.1 ~ 


2.5 


1 


4 


2.6 — 


3.0 


1 


4 


3.1 — 


3.5 


0 


0 


3.6 — 


4.0 


0 


0 


4.1 — 


4.5 


1 


4 


4.6 — 


5.0 


♦There was 


a period of approximately six months 



between the pretest and the posttest. 
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TABLE 8 

FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF WORD KNOWLEDGE GAIN 
ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS * 
(GRADE 7 — N = 13) 



Nxunber Per Cent Gain (in Months) 

1 8 (-2.0) ~ (-1.5) 

2 15 (-1.4) — (-1.0) 

0 0 (-0.9) — (-0.5) 

1 8 (-0.4) — 0.0 
1 8 0.1—0..'; 
4 31 0.6 — 1.0 

3 22 1.1 — 1.5 

0 0 1.6 — 2.0 

1 8 2.1 — 2.5 



♦There was a period of approximately six months 
between the pretest and the postttest. 



TABLE 9 

FREQUENCY ANALYSIS OF TOTAL READING GAIN 
ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS* 
(GRADE 7 — N = 28) 



Number Per Cent Gain (in Months) 



3 


20 


(-2.0) — 


(-1.5) 


2 


12 


(-1.4) - 


(-1.0) 


0 


0 


(-0.9) - 


(-0.5) 


1 


7 


(-0.4) - 


0.0 


1 


7 


0.1 — 


0.5 


3 


27 


0.6 — 


1.0 


3 


20 


1.1 — 


i.5 


1 


0 


3.3 — 


2.0 


1 


7 


2.1 — 


2.5 



♦There was a period of approximately six months 
between tiie pretest and the posttest. 
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Objectives H and _I 

Did the Teacher Corps team strengthen the educational opportunities 
for children and incorporate into the school program the individualization 
process? 

In order to determine what materials would be more appropriate 
to the needs and interests of the pupils, the Teacher Corps personnel 
worked with individuals and small groups of children. From 
what was gleaned through individual and group assessment, 
learning units were developed and learning centers were established. 
The teachers and pupils wrote contracts in subject areas, and 
for the most part each child worked diligently to fulfill his contract. 
Generally, a Teacher Corps team member worked with as few 
as three pupils at a time and seldom with over eight pupils. 
The behavior modification techniques were used with individual 
pupils as a reward for meeting objectives made cooperatively 
by pupils and teachers. Additionally, these children, who had 
limited backgrounds of experiences, were given the opportunity 
to broaden these experiences through many field trips assisted 
by the parent volunteers. Thus, through observation of the 
use of curricula and materials there were indications that the 
Teacher Corps team met objectives H and I by strengthening 
the educational opportunities for children and incorporating the 
individualization process into the school program . 

Objective J 

Did the pupils in Title I and Teacher Corps show a gain 
of at least one month for each month in the program , between 
the pretest and posttest in reading comprehension , as measured 
by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test? 

Table 10 shows the gsins made by Title I pupils on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test , Levels I and II, For the first and second 
year pupils, the gain on the Level I test was approximately seven 
months and on Level II approximately two years. For the second 
and third year pupils, the gain on the Level I test was approximately 
nine months and on Level II approximately seven months. For 
the third year pupils, the gain was approximately one year and 
three months on the Level I test. Since four of the pupils included 
in the third year group who made grades ranging from 3.0 to 
3.5 on the pretest made the highest possible score (5.1) on the 
Level I test, they were, also, given the Level II test. Their 
scores on the Level II test ranged from 5.7 to 5.9. Thus, the 
Title I pupils made gains on the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test that were more than a month for each month in the program; 
^ therefore^ attaining Objective J. 
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The pupils in the Teacher Corps program, also, made outstanding 
gains. On the Level I test, 42 per cent of the pupils who were 
reading below fourth grade level at the beginning of the school 
year gained six months or more. As a group, the pupils averaged 
gaining exactly six months between the pretest and posttest or 
a month for each month in the program. On the Level II test, 
60 per cent of the pupils who were reading fourth grade or above 
gained six months or more. As a group, these pupils averaged 
gaining seven months which was more than a month for each 
month in the program. Thus, the Teacher Corps pupils met 
Objective J . 

Objectiv e K 

Did tiie first and second year pupils show an index of effectiveness 
of at least 75 £er cent in readii ig^ and mathematics as shown 
in the "Effective? Acceptable? " study based on ttie Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills (ITBS)? 

The Division of Research and Development conducted a study, 
using data from the ITBS, of effecti.veness and acceptability of 
the reading and arithmetic programs xn 1972-73. The results 
of this study for Walden Middle School are shown in Table 11. 

The rate of effectiveness and the level of acceptability were 
based on the following six factors which influence pupil achievement: 
percentagt of paid lunches, 1972 posttest reading scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT), 1972 posttest arithemtic 
scores on the MAT, pupil-teacher ratio, mobility index, and 
percentage of attendance. The weight of these factors was statistically 
determined by the linear mulLiple step-wise regression technique. 
The equation which resulted from this technique was applied 
to each school and each grade in order to determine the predicted 
performance level of that particular grade and school. The index 
of effectiveness as defined in this model represents the relationship 
of the posttest ITBS composite score of a grade to &e predicted 
score. The index of acceptability represents the relationship 
of the ITBS posttest composite score of a grade to the national 
norm. The data in Table 11 show that the predicted scores in 
reading and mathematics were from five to seven months more 
than the actual scores made by the pupils. That is. after considering 
the six influencing factors (previously named) in the school, 
the pupils were expected to score much higher on the ITBS than 
they actually scored. 
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TABLE 11 



EFFECTIVENESS AND ACCEPTABILITY OF THE 
READING AND ARITHMETIC PROGRAMS 
1972-73 



Grade Equivalent Score Summary Indices 

Grade Actu>:l Predicted Acceptable Effectiveness Acceptability 

READING TEST DATA 

6 4.0 4.7 6.7 84 59 

7 4.7 5.2 7.6 90 61 

AVERAGE 87 60 

MATHEMATICS TEST DATA 

6 4.4 5.0 6.6 87 66 

7 5.0 5.5 7.6 90 65 

AVERAGE 88 65 

COMPOSITE TEST DATA 

6 4.2 4.9 6.7 85 63 

7 4.8 5.4 7.6 89 63 

AVERAGE 87 63 



Even though the reading and mathematics programs were 
neither effective nor acceptable, much effort was exerted by the 
staff members during the 1972-73 school year, in moving these 
programs toward effectiveness and acceptability. Also, the objective 
of having pupils show an index of effectiveness of at least 75 
per cent in reading and mathematics was met. However, an 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the program should 
be made, and the staff members should continue the goal of strengthening 
the effectiveness of the program for FY 74 and in turn raise 
tile level of acceptability. 

Objective L 

Did each pupil at W aid en Middle School , through the Program 
for Education and Career Exploration (PECE) , begin to recognize 
and identify characteristics about himself that would help him 
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to realize his full life's potential ; have knowledge of the requirements 
for the various career clusters ; and develop abilities in making 
realistic decisions about future education and career plans? 

In September, 1972, a Self-Analysis Inquiry was given to 
seventy-five pupils involved in PECE and to seventy-five pupils 
not involved in the program. This was done at the beginning 
of the program in order to assist each pupil in identifying characteristics 
about himself. During the program, the teacher and pupils discussed 
these personal traits as they related to having success in various 
occupations. Then, the pupils in the PECE and the control group 
were asked to rate themselves on the Self- Analysis Inquiry again 
in May, 1973. The inquiry (see Appendix) was used to assist 
a pupil in acquiring an estimate of how he sees himself, according 
to certain traits. The ratings were from one to five and ranged 
from never to always. A rating of five (always) was the more 
positive rating. The pupils in PECE rated themselves much higher 
than did the control group in September, 1972; and even higher 
in May, 1973. In September, 1972, the highest rating for the 
PECE pupils was 50 per cent of the pupils marking often and 
50 per cent of the control group marking sometimes. In May, 
1973, 85 per cent of the PECE pupils marked often and 60 per 
cent of the control pupils marked sometimes. It is believed that, 
through an indepth study of each pupil's answers and the experiences 
provided, each pupil had a more accurate picture, as well as 
a positive picture of himself. 

Additionally, in September, 1972, the PECE and control pupils 
were given two other rating scales (see Appendix) about occupations. 
On the first scale a pupil rated a particular worker as to the 
degree of respect and dignity which he assigned to the particular 
occupation. For example, the pupil rated an airplane pilot as 
above average, average, below average, or low. Then, after 
having studied the various occupations and having had some 
work experiences in PECE, the pupils rated the occupations a 
second time. The results were that the PECE pupils had much 
more understanding of the skills, education, and additional requirements 
for each of the occupations listed than did the control group. 
Also, the pupils in PECE became more aware of the respect and 
dignity which should be assigned to all occupations. Thus, there 
were indications, through observation of the teachers and the 
research assistant and by answers of pupils on rating scales, 
that Objective L was met by the majority of pupils. 



Although not included in the objective, it should be noted 
that the employers who employed the PECE pupils v;ere asked 
to answer questions on an Employer Qu estionnaire (see Appendix) 
about each pupil employed. FroiTi answers on the questionnaire, 
it was found that the majority of the employers were very positive 
in their responses and expressed th^3 opinion that the program 
be continued. 



Objectives of Staff 

Objective A 

Did the staff members recognize the skills to be taught to 
the pupils and demonstrate this recognition by devel oping a 
pupil profile sheet ? 

During the inservice training sessions, the teaching staff 
reviewed the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (along with textbook 
manuals), as stated in section IX, to ascertain what an individual 
pupil should learn in each subject area for each year spent at 
Walden. Then, a profile sheet (see Appendix) was developed, 
by the staff, for the teacher to check as each pupil mastered 
a skill; therefore, Objective A was met by the staff members 
as stated. 

Objective B 

Did the staff members show an improvement in u nderstanding 
of ttie middle school child and the interpersonal relationships 
in the progi'am as reflected in pupil achievement and improvement 
in attitudes? 

As previously stated in Objective A (for pupils) the principal 
and teachers observed much improvement in the attitudes of 
pupils from the beginning of school in the fall until school closed 
in the spring . Evidences of these improvements were cited to 
the research assistant. 

Additionally, it was generally believed that the pupils performed 
on dEily work at a higher level than they did during the 1971- 
72 sc^iool year. In some of the special programs there were 
data to substantiate these beliefs; however, on the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills the reading and arithmetic programs for the total 
school were neither effective nor acceptable. Thus, it can be 
stated that there was evidence that Objective B only was partially 
met. 
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Related to Objective B was a study made during the 1972-73 
school year by members of the Division of Research and Development. 
The study was made in an effort to assess the environment of 
a sample of 34 elementary schools, which included Walden, in 
the Atlanta School System. The basis for this endeavor was 
that if a school is to move toward the individualization of instruction 
the total school setting must be favorable to individual growth 
and learning and of an organizational framework which promotes 
individualization . 

The assumption was made that teachers' attitudes toward 
education play an important role in creating the school environment; 
therefore, efforts were made to assess the prevailing attitudes 
in 32 schools and to determine the relationship of these attitudes 
with achievement. The teachers and paraprofessionals in the 
32 sample schools were asked to respond to an instrument, Opinionnaire 
on Attitudes Toward Educatio n, which was developed by H, C. 
Lindgren and G. M. Pattoa (1958), 

The instrument which was used is a 50-item scale constructed 
by Lindgren and Patton to measure attitude toward child-centered 
policies and practices in education. The statements are concerned 
with the desirability of understanding the behavior of pupils, 
the desirability of the teacher^ s using authoritarian method as 
a means of controling the behavior of pupils , and the desirability 
of subject-matter centeredneys as contractea with the learner 
child-centeredness . 

For this particular scale, the attitude score is the number 
of positive items agreed with plus the number of negative items 
disagreed with, where positive items are favorable toward child- 
centered practices. The theoretical range of scores is from 0 
to 50 , with the highest score indicating more favorable attitudes 
toward child-centered policies and practices in education. 

According to the data, from this study, the mean score for 
attitudes toward education was 36.2 with scores ranging from 
34.1 to 39.0. These scores indicated that teachers and aides 
in all of the sample schools favored child- centered policies and 
practices in education to varying degrees. The range, for the 
32 schools, in indices of effectiveness was 87 to 121 and 63 to 
94 in acceptability. Walden^s mean score for attitudes toward 
education was 35.0, the index of effectiveness 87, and the index 
of acceptability 63. 
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An intercorrelation matrix, including each school's total 
school attitude score, index of effectiveness, and index of acceptability 
was computed for all 32 schools. No significant correlation was 
found between attitude toward education and index of effectiveness 
or attitude toward education and index of acceptability as shown 
in Table 12. 



TABLE 12 

CORRELATION MATRIX OF TEACHERS' AND AIDES' ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATION SCORES, INDICES OF EFFECTIVENESS 
AND ACCEPTABILITY OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
OF 34 ATLANTA SCHOOLS — • 1972-73 



Attitude Toward Index of Index of 

Education Effectiveness Acceptability 

Attitude Toward Education 1 -0.057 -0.030 

Index of Effectiveness -0.057 1 0.796 

Index of Acceptability -0.030 0<796 1 



The conclusion, drawn from this study, wai that teachers' 
and paraprofessionals' attitudes toward education whether child- 
centered or subject-matter centered do not influence the effectiveness 
and acceptability of the school program. 

Objective C 

Did the staff members demonstrate the value of the inservice 
training programs by responding to a rating scale ? 

There was an evaluation of the inservice program by teachers. 
They were given a rating scale on which they rated each question 
from poor to excellent. Examples of the questions were, "To 
what degree were the objectives of the inservice program made 
clear?" "How would you rate the overall practical value of this 
inservice experience in meeting your professional needs?" Eighty- 
two per cent of the faculty responded in the good or excellent 
categories. Also, it was found that approximately fifty per cent 
of the teachers were using the profile sheet as it should be used. 
There are plans for making better utilization of the profile sheet 
during the 1973-74 school year. Thus, the staff members did 
respond to the rating scale {quite positively) and met the stated 
objective , 
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XIV. COST ANALYSIS 



In order to determine the cost of programs in grades six 
through eight, a cost analysis was made. The data in Table 13 
show the total school (6-8) Average Daily Attendance (ADA) , 
and the ADA by grade. 

The expenditures have been separated into sections entitled 
(1) general funds (salary and nonsalary) and (2) compensatory 
funds (salary and nonsalary). The cost for food services, new 
equipment, or capitol outlay is not included. The figures were 
computed from the June 30, 1972, General Funds Financial Report 
and the June 30, 1972, Trust and Agency Report. Included also, 
in the cost are compensatory funds for each unit of predicted 
achievement quotient. The figures pertaining to per pupil cost 
are broad estimates and not exact or finite. 

In allocating general funds for salaries and nonsalaries , 
the ADA of the total population was considered. The funds for 
nonsalary include the cost for materials and supplies and replacement 
and/or repair of old equipment. 

According to these data, the total per pupil cost ranged from 
$1,163.17 in the eighth grade to $1,758.90 in the seventh grade. 
The cost per unit of predicted achievement was approximately 
the same for grades six and seven. 
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TABLE 13 

COST ANALYSIS 
1972-73 

TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE (6-8) = 666 



Grades 

Sixth Seventh Eighth Average 

Average Daily Attendance 235 208 223 222 

Per Pupil Cost 

A. General Funds 
1. Regular 

a. Salary $ 905.15 $ 905.15 $ 905.15 $ 905.15 

b. Nonsalary 138.90 138.90 138.90 138.90 

c. Total $1,044.05 $1,044.05 $1,044.05 $1,044.05 

B. Compensatory Funds 

1. Instructional Assistance 

Program 

a. Salary $ 367.86 $ 415.61 $ -0- $ 259.60 

b. Nonsalary -0- -0- -0- -0- 

c. Total $ 367.86 $ 415.61 $ -0- $ 259.60 

2. Teacher Corps 

(Cycle VI) 

a. Salary $ 181.62 $ -0- $ -0- $ 64.09 

b. Nonsalary 1.42 -0- -0- .50 

c. Total $ 183.04 $ -0- $ -0- $ 64.59 

3. Kennedy District 

TiUe IV-A 

a. Salary $ 7.84 $ 7.84 $ 7.84 $ 7.84 

b. Nonsalary -0- -0- -0- -0- 

c. Total $ 7.84 $ 7.84 $ 7.84 $ 7.84 

4. Title I Regular 

a. Salary $ 61.48 $ 61.48 $ 61.48 $ 61.48 

b. Nonsalary .96 .96 .96 .96 

c. Total $ 62.44 $ 62.44 $ 62.44 $ 62.44 
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TABLE 13 (Cont'd) 



Grades 

Sixth Seventh Eighth Average 

5. Smith District 

Title IV-A 

a. Salary $ 48.20 $ 48.20 $ 48.20 $ 48.20 

b. Nonsalary .64 .64 .64 .64 

c. Total $ 48.84 $ 48.84 $ 48.84 $ 48.84 

6. Teacher Corps 

(Cycle Vn) 

a. Salary $ -0- $ 180.12 $ -0- $ 56.25 

b. Nonsalary -0- -0- -0- -0- 

c. Total $ -0- $ 180.12 $ -0- $ 56.25 

7. Total Compensatory 

Funds 

a. Salary $ 667.00 $ 713.25 $ 117.52 $ 497.46 

b. Nonsalary 3.02 1.60 1.60 2.10 

c. Total $ 670.02 $ 714.85 $ 119.12 $ 499.56 

C. Total Per Pupil Cost 

1. Salary $1,572.15 $1,618.40 $1,022.67 $1,402.61 

2. Nonsalary 141.92 140.50 140.50 141.00 

3. Total $1,714.07 $1,758.90 $1,163.17 $1,543.61 

Predicted Achievement 

Quotient 85 89 — 87 

Cost Per Unit of Predicted 
Achievement Quotient 

A. General Funds $ 18.50 $ 18.18 $ — $ 18.32 

B. Compensatory Funds 1 .67 1.58 — 1-62 

C. Total $ 20.27 $ 19.76 $ — $ 19.94 
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XVI. CONCLUSIONS 



Since the great thrust for the 1972-73 schcx)! year at Walden 
Middle School was on inservice training for the faculty, the inservice 
sessions assisted in identifying the special instructional needs 
of the pupils and the professional needs of the staff; therefore, 
the team members became more aware of their responsibilities 
in diagnosing and individualizing instruction. Thus, through 
cooperative planning, the principal and his staff designed a program 
that promoted the growth of pupils and the professional growth 
of the staff members. 

In analyzing the data collected on Walden Middle School, 
there were indications of the following: 

A. The majority of the objectives were met during the second 
year of Walden Middle School's operation, whereas, only 
one-half of the objectives were met during the first year. 

B. The pupils did exhibit an improvement in attitude as 
observed by the teachers. 

C. The pupils in the Instructional Assistance Program (lAP) , 
called Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Program (DICEP) , scored higher on each of two criterion- 
referenced tests than did a group of control pupils, but 
not significantly higher. 

D. Only the second year pupils in Dynamics and Influences 
of Culture and Environment Project (DICEP) made more 
than a month's gain for each month in the program on 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills , Level 9. The DICEP 
and control first year pupils scored similarly on the 
same test. 

E. The Dynamics and Influences of Culture and Environment 
Project (DICEP) pupils rated themselves, other pupils, 
teachers, and school administration, as a whole, more 
positively than did the control group. 

F. The teachers of the Dynamics and Influences of Culture 
and Environment Project (DICEP) pupils rated their pupils 
more positively than did the teachers of the control groups. 
There was a statistically significiant difference, in the 
ratings of the two groups, in favor of the DICEP pupils. 
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G. The majority of teachers and pupils in Dynamics and 
Influences of Culture and Environment Project (DICEP) 
rated the DICEP positively on evaluation scales. 

H. Although it was not a stated objective, five of the six 
offices of student government were filled by Dynamics 
and Influences of Culture and Environment Project (DICEP) 
pupils. This was an indication of positive self-concepts 
in the pupils. 

I. The Title I, fiirt year, pupils gained more than a month 
for each month, in the program in reading total. The 
second year pupils made gains that were only one month 
less (in word knowledge) than the desired objective 

of a month's gain for each month in the program. 

J. The Title I pupils made gains on the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test that were more than a month for each month 
in the program, 

K. The Teacher Corps team strengthened the educational 

opportunities and incorporated the individualization process 
into the school program at Walden Middle School, 

L. The Teacher Corps pupils made gains on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test that were at least a month or 
more for each month in the program, 

M. Although Walden Middle School was neither effective 

nor acceptable as shown in the Pupil Achievement study 
conducted by the Division of Research and Development, 
there were indications of improvement in achievement 
gains by pupils for the 1972-73 school year. 

N. Through the uje of rating scales in PECE, it was evident 
that PECE did help each pupil to begin to recognize and 
identify characteristics about himself that would help 
him to realize his full life's potential, have knowledge 
of the requirements for the various career clusters, and 
develop abilities about future education and career plans. 
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XVII. RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are based upon the content 
of this report and upon discussions between the school faculty 
and the research assistant: 



A* The principal and staff should continue to work towards 
making the reading and arithmetic programs effective 
and acceptable by formulating consistent and comprehensive 
objectives at the beginning of the school year taking 
into consideration (1) the needs of middle school pupils i 
(2) the goals of the program, (3) the middle school 
pupils characteristics, and (4) the variables in the program. 

B. Although the majority of objectives were met for the 
1972-73 school year, those objectives which were not 
met or only partially met should be carefully analyzed 
and the reasons for not meeting them should be weighed. 

C. Since instruction with multi-media packets proved highly 
successful at Walden Middle School for a second year, 
the curriculum and techniques should be considered to 
be used throughout the school system. 

D. There was evidence that the use of the instructional 
techniques and curriculum used in Dynamics and Influences 
of Culture and Environment Project (DICEP) promoted 

an improvement in the attitudes of teachers and pupils; 
therefore, this facet of the program should also be thought 
of as a definite advantage when considering its use in 
other schools. 

E. Since the Title I pupils made expected gains in reading, 
the intensive individualized instructional program should 
be continued with the most educationally deprived pupils. 

F. Since the Teacher Corps team provided additional educational 
opportunities for children, such as field trips, and were 
successful in raising the scores of pupils on a standardized 
test, the team should continue to strengthen the educational 
opportunities for children » 

G. The' teachers in the Program for Education and Career 
Exploration CFECE) should continue to give the pupils 
product-oriented opportunities for learning about careers. 
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This behavioral approach gave much more observable 
and measurable results for the 1972-73 scaool year than 
was evident during the 1971-72 year. 

Again, the faculty and other staff should be commended for 
the tremendous pupil progress and the evidences of professional 
growth of the staff for the 1972-73 school year. The concepts 
of flexible scheduling and grouping of pupils, individualized 
instruction with multi-media approaches , the counseling of pupils 
the inservice training for the staff, and the like have all helped 
Walden Middle School in moving towards an ideal middle school. 
The successes experienced at Walden this year should serve 
as a catalyst for additional improvements at the school and as 
a challenge to other middle schools to show similar results. 
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STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 



J. A. Battle 
University of Florida 



Students of this school, like students of all schools, have different 
feelings about things . This booklet is for you to express your 
feelings toward yourself, other students, your teachers, your 
schooJ administration, and your school as a whole. This is NOT 
a test. There are no "Right" or "Wrong" answers as such. 
EVERY ANSWER THAT TELLS HOW YOU FEEL IS A RIGHT ANSWER 
FOR YOU. By marking how you feel about each statement, you 
can help your school become a better school. 

DIRECTIONS: Please mark your answers on a separate answer 
sheet. 



Please place your name, grade, date, and sex on the spaces 
provided on the top of the answer sheet. 



Fill 
true 


in Answer Space No 
for you. 


. 1 


if the statement is mostly true or 


Fill 
and 


in Answer 
half-false 


Space No 
for you. 


. 2 


if the statement is about half-true 


Fill 
for 


in Answer 
you. 


No. 3 if 


the 


statement is mostly-false or false 


1 




2 


3 






MT 




S 


MF 


1. 


I think I am too shy . 


MT 




S 


MF 


2. 


I often feel the need to make excuses 
for the way I act. 


MT 




s 


MF 


3. 


I often change the way I do things 
or what I believe in order to please 
someone else . 


MT 




s 


MF 


4. 


It worries me to think that some 



of the people I know may dislike 
me . 
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I feel that' I have little to give to 
the helping of others. 

I feel that I might be a failure if 
I don^t make certain changes in my 
life. 

When meeting a person for the first 
time , I want to know at once whether 
he or she likes me . 

Although people sometimes praise 
me, I feel that I do not really earn 
the praise. 

I become afraid when I think of 
something I have done wrong or 
might do wrong in the future. 

I would be happier if I didn't have 
certain faults or fears about myself - 

I am not at ease at parties and other 
social affairs . 

I don't know what I really want 
out of lift . 

I feel that I am too often left our 
of things . 

When my feelings change from sad 
to happy and happy to sad, I do 
not knovz why . 

I feel unhappy much of the time. 

I dislike several of my classmates. 

Members of my class do not know 
each other well. 

Students at this school are snobbish 
or "stuck-up ." 



1 2 3 

MT S MF 19. Many of my classmates do not act 

^ as old as their age. 

MT S MF 20. A few students at this school run 

all the student affairs . 

MT S MF 21. Many boys and girls at this school 

feel that they do not "belong" here. 

MT S MF 22. There is little effort at this school 

to make new students feel "at home." 

MT S MF 23. Students at this school do not try 

to help other students who are in 
trouble . 

MT S MF 24. I feel it hard to take a real interest 

in the activities of some of my friends . 

MT S MF 25. When I am first getting to know a 

person of my age, I compare him 
or her with me to sne whether I 
am better or not as good as this 
person . 

MT S MF 26. I think that my teachers in general 

will not listen to students ideas. 

MT S MF 27. I feel that a few of my teachers are 

willing to help one student at a time, 
(that is to help a student individually) 

MT S MF 28. Some of my teachers favor girls 

more than boys. 

MT S MF 29. Some of my teachers favor boys 

more than girls . 

MT S MF 30 . Not many of my teachers are up 

to date (as they are behind the times) 
in what they teach and how they 
teach it. 
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MT S MF 31. I feel that many of my teachers think 

I know less than I do know. 

MT S MF 32. It seems to me that some of my teachers 

often talk unkindly to students. 

MT S MF 33. It seems to me that several of my 

teachers are nervous and easily 
excited. 

MT S MF 34. Some of my teachers are always 

using words that are too big for 
me to understand. 

MT S MF 35. I believe that most of my teachers 

are too strict. 

MT S MF 36 . My teachers expect too much of 

me. 

MT S MF 37. I believe I have a teacher who would 

give a higher grade because a student 
complimented him or her or did a 
favor for the teacher. 

MT S MF 38. I hate at least one of my teachers. 

MT S MF 39. I think that some of my teachers 

seem to feel that they are always 
right and the student is always wrong. 

MT S MF 40. I believe that some of my teachers 

try to make students afraid of them . 

MT S MF 41. It seems to me that some of my teachers 

are inclined to be "bossy." 

MT S MF 42 . I feel that none of my teachers grade 

fairly . 

MT S MF 43. I believe that most of my teachers 

should be more pleasant and cheerful. 
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MT S MF 

MT S MF 

MT S MF 

MT S MF 

MT S MF 

MT S MF 

MT S MF 



44. I think that most of my teachers 
would rather not see and talk to 
me when school is out. 

45. In many of my classes I feel that 

the teachers do not want r to express 
my real opinion, thoughts, or ideas. 

46. It seems to me that my textbooks 
are "behind the times" or not up 
to date. 

47. I don't believe that any of my courses 
or subjects will be useful to me 

in the work I might do when I finish 
school. 

48. I think there is little opportunity 

or chance for students in this school 
of different grades to meet and get 
to know each other . 

49. I believe there are too many rules 
in this school. 

50. It seems to me that if a student 

is from a family who has more money, 
or is considered more important, 
that he or she will get better treatment 
from the school. 
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SELF-;iM;j.YSIS INQUIRY 

Directions: Please rate voursolf on each of the follovang traits as you really 
think you aiCo lie want the most accurate estimate of how you sec 
yourself ^ Circle the appropriate number as shoivn in the sample. 

Sample: I enjoy tallcing v/ith people 1 2 3 {U) 5 

Guide for Answers: 1 - Never 2 - Seldom 3 - Sometimes U - Often 5 - Always 



1. 


I 


welcome responsibility 


1 


2 






5 


2. 


I prefer to follov/ others 


1 


2 


J 


A 


5 


^ • 


I finish jobs assigned 


1 


2 


J 


A. 




A. 
*+• 


I 


demonstrate common sense 


1 


2 


J 


L 




^ • 


I 


am courteous 


1 


2 


J 


L 






I 


v7ork cooperatively with others 


1 
J. 


o 


'\ 






7. 
f • 


I write legibly 


1 


2 


J 




~\ 

y 




I take my \/ork seriously 


1 


o 


J 






Q 


I 


accept m;; new task 


1 




o 


I, 


c: 

\/ 




Constant noise irritate me 


1 
± 


o 


o 
J 


1, 


c; 


1 1 
j.± • 


I comprehend when I read 


1 
J. 






i| 




12. 


I 


like to lead others 


1 


2 




A. 


5 


• 


Excessive heat or cold bothers me 


1 


2 


'X 


*4 




1 /. 
J. if* 


I 


am happy-go-lucty 


1 
J. 




o 








I 


shov; respect 


1 
J. 


o 




*+ 


c; 


16. 


I 


am physically fit 


1 










X f • 


I 


manage money v/isely 


1 


o 




/, 
M- 




18. 


I 


understand my strengths and weaknesses 


1 






*+ 


c; 


19. 


I 


study hard 


1 


2 




*+ 




20. 


T 


prefer to follow others 


1 


2 




A. 




21. 


I 


enjoy hi^h places 


1 


2 




A. 




22. 


I 


like to build things 


1 


2 


J 


*+ 


5 


23. 


I 


am honest 


1 


2 


3 


A. 


5 


24. 


I 


havo color perception 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25. 


I 


have depth perception 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


26. 


I 


demonstrate initiative 


1 


2 




4 


5 


27. 


I 


am mature 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


28. 


I 


like to be inside 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


29. 


I 


am dependable 




2 


3 


4 


5 


30. 


I 


think of future v/ork occupations 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


31. 


I 


spell v;ords well 


1 


o 


3 




5 


32. 


I 


can take orders 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33. 


I 


recognize work to be done and I do it 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


34. 


I 


like to be outside 


1 


2 


3 


4 




35. 


I 


like mechanical related work ^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


36. 


I 


am always on time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


37. 


I 


display self-confidence 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


38. 


I 


enjoy math problems 


1 


2 


3 


4 


? 


39. 


I 


am reliable in following directions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


40. 


I 


welcome advice 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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KOU DO YOU RATE OCCUPATIONS? 



NAM 



Hi§ occupation has respect and dignity: 



PERIOD 



DATE 
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Airplane 






1 


i ' i 1 

» Physician I ! 


k 

t 

i 

1 


Architect 








! Plumber ! 


I 


i 
\ 
i 


Astronaut 






f 


1 ^'^oliccman i 




Author 









— r- ^1- i 

1 Printer | 









Auto 
Mechanic 






1 


1 Professional j 
i athlete ; 




Banker 






— ^ 


> Radio 

» xxnnouncer 1 




I 




Barber 






i 




1 


! 




Bookkeeper 






— 

1 


— P ~| 1 

5 Scientist i 


1 






Building 
Contractor 







1 

; 


j School . 
Principal 









! 


Carpenter 






> 

: 


i Soldier 






J 
( 


Clerk in a 
Store 








h- — i — H 

1 Taxi 
! Driver 










Electrician 








I 1 — " — 

i t Teacher ] 










Engineer 





■ 




! j Truck Driver 1 ! 






Farm Owner 








[ 5T. V* or { 

j j vjOviG stijir . i 




i 




Florist 






1 ■■ ■ ■ ■ 


! J kolf are ! 

L jl-Q^rfce?- . ...J 


1 






Garbage 
Collector 






■ " ' H 


! ! 5 

1 j Secretary j 


1 




, _ 


Governor ' 








. jBri^kLJ.r,-er { _ 








High School 
Coach 








; Student 1 







1 

1 


Insurance 
Salesman 










1 i ■ 

1 Candy I-L:iker^ j 


i- - — 1 








Janitor 








• Handyman : 










Judge 






■ 


1 Salesman 




[ i 


1 




Lawyer 



















Machinist 






i [_|Thier 






1 


Manager of a 
Small store 


1 




> I (rruit Picker 


r ■ ' 






1 


Musicicxi 


! 




1 i i ■■ 


I 

i 








Newspaper 
Writer 




i 


i i ; 

i { {Btreet SwGOpori 




! 






• 


Right 
Watchman 


1 

k 

1 — 






I-'^ostauront ( 
fCock i 

, J . . L 




i 
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Name Perioc y?s . ^Datc 



Most occupations include jobs of several levels. Higher level jobs require more 
skill, mere education, mere cor>plicated work, more responsibility for the work • 
than lower level joDs. Higher level jobs usually pay more than a lower level 
job. 

Rate the following occupations as (l) low (2) upper low (3) Middle (4) Upper midd 

(5) High. 

Low means not skilled. Upper 1-/; moans semi-skilled. Kiddle means skilled. Upper 
middle means some college or vocational training, High means graduated from 
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college and is in a 


managerial position. 

1 . 2 , 3. 


- h 


_^ . 


Taxi Driver 








i 

^ L 


Minister 


i 

■ — 1 


1 








Bus Driver 


1 










Janitor 




i 








Secretary 












Architect 












Nurse's Aid 


! 


1 1 








Kursc 


4 










Research Scientist 












Poultry Farmer 












Veterinarian 












Tractor Driver 












Rui Ifiinff Clnntrrrtnr 

l^ti*.L 1 \jLJ^A^^ OVi^XXV^ C>wl>wJL 


1 








f 


Carpenter 












Auto Assembly Workci 




■ . \ 











Snginecr 






i 






Bricklayer 




i i 




t 


Bookkeeper 




i 








Butcher 




j 


... 






Cabinet Maker 


1 

i* 








• 

TV Repairman 


j 

1 , ^ 






Machinist 


1 

1 







Factory Forman 










. '..3. 



jlab Tccbjiicirn ! S j ) ^3 


» 

i 
t 


|R:.dio AnnoUi-.ccr I I ; 1 } ' 


! 

i 

1 

i 
t 


jAirplaic Pilot j 1 i ! ! 


Astronaut 1 1 i [ f ^ 

t« L... . ' ^ 


i 

- 


Auto Hoc hemic 


— [. — j — 1 1 


' — 1 


Bcjikcr 


! ! 




1, 1 


Clerk in Store 


, l_ \ 1 ] 


[■ 


iFlorist 


' i \ ' 
: . ' ^ 


r 

p 

i 


Garbage Collector 




' ■■■^■11. 1 . M. ■ 


jovci nor 


1 1 1 1 


f ^ 


3oach 




■ 1 ■ 


[ 


Insurance Salesman 
1 -4 






1 


JJudgc 




8 ... — ^ 

1 ! 

! f 


! 


■ ■ ■ ■ • 


1 

i 


Lav;ycr 




i 


f 




1 


Musician 


1 

i""- ■ ■ 




t i 




Bond Director 




i 

, — ; — ^ — 
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EMPLOYER OPINIONNAIRE 



Mark one answer for each question. 
YES NO NOT SURE 1. 



YES NO NOT SURE 2. 



YES NO NOT SURE 3. 



YES NO NOT SURE 4. 



YES NO NOT SURE 5. 



YES NO NOT SURE 6. 



YES NO NOT SURE 7. 
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Do you feel that you have 

a general understanding 

of the purpose of the P.E.C.E. 

program? 

Do you feel that a career 
exploration course like 
P.E.C.E. should be a 
part of the school curriculum? 

Do you feel that students 
should be allowed to leave 
school to visit local job 
sites during school hours 
for the purpose of exploring 
careers and jobs? 

The P.E.C.E. program 
allows students to spend 
short periods of time in 
actual on-the-job work 
activities under the supervision 
of the employer. Do you 
feel that this kind of actual 
work experience can help 
the student to explore 
and learn about careers 
and jobs? 

Would you allow future 
P.E.C.E. students to participate 
in on-the-job work activities 
in your place of business? 

Would you recommend 
that other employers in 
your community consider 
participating in the P.E.C.E. 
program? 

Would you encourage your 
child to participate in 
the P.E.C.E. program? 



YES NO 



NOT SURE 8, 



Do you feel that you were 
csked too often to allow 
students to come into your 
firm? 



YES NO 



NOT SURE 9. 



You found it difficult to 
give what you consider 
sufficient time to students 
when they visited your 
firm . 



YES NO 



NOT SURE 10, 



The interference caused 
by bringing in visitors 
was more than you like 
to tolerate in normal business 
operations . 



COMMENTS 



SIGNATURE 

TITLE 

BUSINESS^ 
ADDRESS 
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